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he English People, 


it is said, live in a temperature in their 
homes of from ten to fifteen degrees cooler 
than Americans do. An American home, 
generally speaking, is not considered com- 
fortable in the winter time at a less temperature than say, 
seventy or seventy-two degrees, and frequently—too fre- 
quently—it is much more, when they can get it. We are 
speaking now of Americen homes—not “Flats” nor apart- 
ments—but the home good enough to have a furnace, and it 
is to this particular branch of the furnace business that we 
devote our enthusiastic attention. 

Of course we heat stores, churches, school houses, etc., but 
when we have learned beyond question that seventy-five per 
cent of our homes are imperfectly heated, owing to cheap 
apparatus, cheap installing and ignorance, it is high time 
somebody in the business, with the goods and knowledge to 
back them, stood up and shouted from the high places, the 
fact, that there is no excuse for such a condition. Furnace 
heat, when supplied in sufficient volume, and by the 


ROUND OAK 


method, which hustles the air by the furnace and up into 
the rooms before it has a clrance to get “ baked "—is pure, 
warm, ever-changing air, infinitely superior to that heated 
over and over and thoroughly dried out by radiators. Per- 
fectly heated homes can be had. If interested write to us. 
Our furnace book, “‘ Warmth and Comfort,” sent on request. 


ESTATE OF P. D. BECKWITH 
FRED E. LEE, ManaGerR 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Makers of Good Goods Only 
































THE BOY PROBLEM 




















LEXANDER was taught by Aristotle. 
Aristotle was the greatest man this world 
has ever known. : 
Alexander was Captain-General of Greece at 
twenty, and ruler of the world at twenty-eight. 
qd Aristotle taught by making companions of his pupils. 
That is to say, by inspiring them to do the right thing by 
working with them, not merely telling them what to do. 
q@ We are trying to teach in the Aristotolean way, and 
in degree we are succeeding. 

If the boy problem is before you, perhaps you better 
write to LADSON BUTLER, Secretary, for ciccular. 
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Roycroft Lounge Pillow 


made roycroftie from two whole goat skins, laced together 
with leather thongs and tassels. Large Roycroft mark 
stamped in the corner. We can furnish them in red, green, 
gray and brown. The price is five dollars each. Address 


The Roycrofters, East Hurora, New York 
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A man in the Philippines sent 
to us in Lowell, for six pairs of 

’ Shawknit Hosiery, When he ar- 
A rived home, he told us about these 
Y six pairs of stockings, and his six 
months of traveling, covering 16,000 
miles, in which tame he wore the 
Shawknits, and he claims that not a 
single hole was worn in 
them. 





This is 
a real “World’s 
Record,” in. other 
words—true yarn. 


Our Catalogue 


showing styles, col- 
ors, and giving prices, 
is of reat value to 
everyone interested in good 
hosiery. It is free to you, if you will 

send us a postal card, giving your 
name and address, 


74 Smith Street, 
LOWELL - = MASS, 




































Arbutus and Brook Trout! 
They kind of go together and both stand for beauty and 
the joy of life. The trout and the bass bite along the line 
of the DETROIT & MACKINAC RAILWAY. Sportsmen 
call it the Fish Line. For timetable and map drop a postal 
card to T. G. WINNETT, G. P. A., Bay Crry, Micuiean 





MR. WISEHEIMER of WISEVILLE SCORES, and goes on 
the FREE LIST for NINETY-NINE YEARS 
ST. PAUL, MINN., March 4, 1904 
My dear Fra:— 
In one of your recent * Little a you 6 of c) 
starch into gluten. As Tom Reed referred to religion scramb) 
what must I say as to your c hemistry | Dia tl they ‘each you c at Har- 
vard? If you can work out a process for turning starch into gluten you can 


patent it and from the proceeds from same build more artisans’ schools in a 
qeer the world round than Carnegie can of libraries ‘tn nalite time, even should 
hey give him another $200,000,000 of U. ote e should ** die poor. 
ours very 


traly, 
CHARLES "nists bDoRO. 





Answers to Correspondents 


To Stella: Look out for the man who gives himself away 
—he is probably not worth storage. 

To Genevieve: In public you better not wear. your mind 
decollette. 

To Hawley Smith: If you are not quite sure that the 
orphic will go, do not hesitate to commit Kabojolism. 
To Baltimore Biedler: Your question as to who the 
Stiff-Necked and Unregenerate are, is quite proper: They 
are the people who do not think as we do. 

To Mark Hubbell: I understand from your letter that you 
desire a vehicle for what you call your thoughts: I sug- 
gest you write to Studebaker Bros. & Co., South Bend, 
Indiana, for catalog. 

To Bill Johnson: In reply to your question will say that 
the mystic initials LL. D. after a man’s name are syn- 
onymous with Lim., meaning the same thing. 

To Terese: How to manage a husband: Don’t try. 

















The Strand Magazine 


May Number 
DIALSTONE LANE 


By WW. W. JACOBS 
His Best Story 
Tilustrated by WILL OWEN 








The wit and humor of Jacobs’ writings are of a distinct- 
ive kind. His stories possess an originality in plot, char- 
acter and scene which is delightfully entertaining. The 
experienced reader can usually tell the outcome of a story 
after reading d few chapters, but Jacobs’ climaxes are 
always a surprise. In his stories it is the unexpected 
which always happens. ¢ This great serial story will ex- 
cite even keener interest than the author’s previous 
works, inasmuch as it will display both sides of his genius—not only the 
humorous, by which he is best known, but the sensational, of which he is quite 
as great a master. The illustrations, by WILL OWEN, are capital, and add 
much interest to this splendid story. 








This Number also contains the first of a series 
of intensely interesting articles contributed by 


, 7 >. = rT o£ 7 . 
ht me. SARAI i BE R NHA RD ' 
The story of her life, and Recollections of 
Places and People she has Seen and Known 
Few will fail to appreciate the wide, popular interest that will be awakened 
by these “ Recollections” of this clever and brilliant woman, whose fine in- 
dividuality and forceful character have won her a fame and popularity wide 
as the world. Her intimate acquaintance with the prominent men and women 
of all countries and her independence and originality, will make her opinons 
as expressed in these Recollections the literary event of the year. 

This Number also contains many other ex- 
tremely interesting articles, profusely illustrated 


NOW READY 
10 Cents Per Copy $1.20 Per Year 


For Sate by all Newsdealers and 


The International News Company 
NEW YORK 
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_The Comedy of As You Like It . 25.00 














The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


For Wedding Presents 


We have the following specially bound 4nd illu- 
mined books (but will not have them long). These vol- , 
umes are Extra Choice—no duplicates, for things 
done by hand can never be duplicated. Printed on 
Japan Vellum, illumined by hand, bound in three- 
fourths levant, hand-tooled from our own designs 


Will o’ the Mill Ey ‘ 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Garcia and Thirteen Other Things 15.00 
By Elbert Hubbard 














The Holly Tree Inn j : . 10.00 
By Charles Dickens 
The Book of Songs . ; ‘ 10.00 
By Heinrich Heine 
Joaquin Miller ; ; . 10.00 
y Elbert Hubbard 
Contemplations : 25.00 
By Hubbard 
Gray's Elegy , : : . 10.00 
The Tragedy of Hamlet. , 25.00 
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The |Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


The Essay on 


Compensation 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 








MONG American writers Emerson stands securely in 

first place. His work is always constructive, his mes- 
sage one of courage, faith and good-cheer. Iconoclastic 
writers,—reformers—all those good people who wish to 
suppress this or that, and punish the other, are often use- 
ful, sometimes amusing, but only the constructive man lives, 
only the hopeful is classic. We have troubles of our own, 
God knows! Give us a lift. And Emerson does. His three 
essays that will never grow old are 


Friendship, Self-Reliance 
and Compensation 


We have them all. The COMPENSATION we have just 
printed, and the books are now ready. Hand-illumined, 
photogravure of the Old Manse, in limp leather, silk lined, 
—Emerson never saw one of his books issued in such 
sumptuous form. 


On Boxmoor paper, Two Dollars. 
A few on Japan Vellum, three-quarters Levant, 
hand-tooled, Ten Dollars. 








The sun . You see them wher- 
never sets on ™ ever you go. They go 


the Oldsmobile. em wherever you 
see them. 


The joys of Oldsmobiling are known by good Philistines 


all around the world. There is no corner of the globe where 
you cannot find at least a small group of enthusiastic 
autoists who are attaining health, happiness and har- 
mony through the Oldsmobile. 

You pay only Six Hundred and Fifty Dollars for our 
Sranparp Curvep Dasu Runasouvrt, of six-horse power. 
our other models, none costs as much as $1,000. 

-For an interesting automobile story, “Golden Gate to 
Hell Gate,” send a postage stamp and your name to the 
Yidsmobile Man. 


Member of the Association 
of Licensed Auto- 

mobile 

Manufac- 

turers. 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE 


complete, new work in the English language 
entitled to the name Encyclopedia. It is the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ae eNE rT. : 
KNCYCLOPADIA 
{(Danret Cort GitMa LL. D 
Editors-in-Chief ~Harny Tuurston Peck, PH. ‘D., L. H. D. 
(Frank Moore Co psy, A. 

ASSISTED BY THREE HUNDRED EMINENT SPEC IAL 18Ts 
Seventeen octavo volumes of about one thousand pages 
each, Volume One was published in July, 1902. Vol- 
ume Seventeen is now ready. (, Though the publication 
of this great work has been completed in less than 
two years, the real labor of preparation took much 
longer; and each of the sixty-five thousand separate 
articles has been fully corrected down to the actual 
date of publication. 

The large sales of the NEW INTERNATIONAL 
made during publication, show how, as a worthy, 
new encyclopeedia, designed especially for American 
readers, this work has fitted into its place. 

To any Philistine desjrous of knowing its main feat- 
ures; of seeing spec imen pages, illustrations, maps; 
of learning its prices and easy terms of payment, we 
willsenda beeeden some eighty-page book of description. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Three Hundred and Seventy-two Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





Dopp, MEAD & Company. 
Gentlemen :—P lease send me 80-page book about the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia. 


Name. 
Address 























COMMUNITY SILVER has ‘ 
been used on our Community 
table for five and twenty years. 


a  Chetch of the Oneida Community” 
————@ —Its foundation and growth, sent free 

+ on request. Address MANAGER 

Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y, 














Among people of taste 


COMMUNITY 
SILVER, 


is considered as “‘correct”’ 
in style and design as 
the best Sterling. 


“Triple-plus”—more than triple-plate 
Guaranteed for twenty-five years 
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The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 








Books by Elbert Hubbard 


A Message to Garcia and Thirteen Other Things, $2.00 
Being a book of Essays; 155 pages. 

Time and Chance, 2.50 
A Narrative Life of John Brown; 350 pages, in limp 
leather, silk lined. 

No Enemy But Himself, 1.25 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great, 2.00 
$66 pages. 

Famous Women, 2.00 
429 pages. 

American Statesmen, 2.00 
436 pages. 

Eminent Painters, 2.00 

‘ 497 pages. 

English Authors: Book I. 3.00 
Roycroft hand-made paper, ~hand- illumined, limp leath- 
er, silk lined, a very beautiful book (some folks think); 

144 pages. 

English Authors: Book II. 3.00 
Companion to above book; 162 pages. 

Great Musicians: Book I. 3.00 
Companion to English Authors; 160 pages. 

Great Musicians: Book IT. 3.00 
Companion to English Authors; 165 pages. 

Eminent — Book I. 3.00 
160 pa 

Eminent “Artiste: Book II. 3.00 
155 pages. 

Eminent | Ofatore: Book I. 3.00 

ol 162 pages. 

Eminent Orators: Book I1. 3.00 
165 pages. 

Old John Burroughs, 2.00 
In boards, hand-illumined. 

Contemplations, 5.00 


40 essays & 500 “ orphic sayings."’ Printed in two colors, 
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THE C. G. CONN 
WONDER MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


For soloists, or- 
ch bands. 





and used by the 
successful pro- 
SLIDE FOR im TEMmaT ONAL PITCH fessional musi- 
cians in Europe 
Guaranteed to be the best in the world. and America. 


The Roycroft Band uses these instruments and can 
highly indorse them as being perfect in tone and quality. 
For fully illustrated catalogue and prices, address 


C. G. CONN, Elkhart, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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is indeed possible in the future—inno- 





cent and exquisite; luxury for all, and 
by the help of all; but luxury at present 
can only be enjoyed by the ignorant ; 
the cruelest man living could not sit at 
its feast unless he sat blindfold. 


JOHN RUS KI 
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i} house. His wife was showing a neighbor thru 












'A MAN IN CHICAGO 


struck pay gravel and built a beautiful new 






the mansion, and they reached the bath-room, 





which was a dream in marble, white tile, and 





9 


nickel. “‘Is n’t it lovely ?’’ said the lady,— 





ee . 
why, whenever I look in here, I really can 





hardly wait for Saturday night to come.” 





{| We used to play our little old parlor organ 





only on Saturday nights and Sunday afternoons ; 





but now very many of the best people have a 


Starr Bano 


in the living-room—the very best room in the 





house—and the household is called together 





by sweet music. I ’d rather be awakened in 





the morning by music than by a yell up the 
banisters—would n’t you? 


THE STARR 


| FACTORY AT RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Warehouses at Cleveland, Toledo, Dayton 
and Indianapolis. 





























lag Dou Like Ft 


Said to have been written 
By Wit11aM SHAKESPEARE 


» 


E have made this bdok as a com- 

panion volume to our HAMLET. 
The type is the ‘* Bruce Roman,”’ one 
of the plainest and most elegant faces 
ever cut. Special head-bands and orna- 
ments designed by Roycroft workers. 
Bound solidly in boards, leather back, $5.00 


A few on Japan Vellum, specially illumined 
and bound in % levant, hand-tooled, $25.00 


A few Hamlets at the same prices. Let 
us send you the two books on suspicion. 


a 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, - - — New York 
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A HANDSOME 
PIANO BOOK 


Will be sent free on the receipt of two two- 
cent stamps. If you have it in mind to buy a 
piano, this book might save you a considerable 
sum. It is illustrated in colors, gives plain 
prices and terms, and we think it tells more 
about how to select a good piano than any 
other book that is published. Write for it. 
WE SELL Twenty-four LEADING MAKES of PIANOS 


100 Adams Street, Chicago 
EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT MAY BE ARRANGED 


New Upright Pianos, from $145.00 to $800.00. Every 
Instrument sold at a net valuation. We also enclose 
a BARGAIN LIST of used,Pianos at nominal rates 


1 Cut this Coupon out and mail it to Lyon & Healy, Chicago 
Enclosed find four cents. Please send me your Prano 
Book, also Bargain List of Pianos. 


Name 


Street Address 
















French German Spanish 
If you could without the slightest inconvenience and at a most reasonable cost 
learn to speak, read and write French, German or Spanish, would you care to 
Combined with the Language Phone, is Tecogniaed as the easiest, quickest, mpet 
com w e me, is reco; as est, quickest, m 
satisfactory and least ex ve system in existence. Y 4 

For fall particulars of the Room _ Demat cement with special price— 


THE INTERNATIONAL CANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
1105 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway & 16th St., New York 





LET WHAT THOU SEEST IN 
THE HOUSE OF THY FRIEND 
BE AS THOUGH IT WERE NOT. 





THOMSONS 


“GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS 


THE CHIC SHAPELY MODELS 
RIGHT UP TO 1904 ARE OURS 


BATS WING 
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WE guarantee to save = & per cent. of ordinary 
retail cigar prices because we have cut loose 
from the jobbers, who have taken the product of our 
factory for a fs -_ go direct to you with the same 
time- nds of cigars, selling them by the hox, 
eteeses aid, at precisely factory wholesale prices ; 
the profits of Jobber, Salesman and Retailer— 
hree Profite—in your pocket. 
(ur line is so Met absolutely guarantee of = aa \~ 
all tastes—that we abso ely gustantes Bria you 
g.des SAVING ONE-H F TOUR BORING EX. 
PENSES—if not—if —' 4 not in every way entirely 
satisfied—we give you 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


cheerfully one willingly. Every cigar we make costing you 
over Three Dollars per hundred, is constructed of clear, 
pure feperted Havana tobacco, and all cigars are made 
under the best approved sanitary conditions. Send us a 
trial order for any of the following under our guarantee: 
BOXES OF 12 

PICONCIOS, 1-2 in. Conchas, 

BALMET TO i733 in Pur . 

ELE MOVOST, ti4in Perfectos’ “8 

LA MEDALLA, 41-2 in. Conchas, -70 
FEDORA, 48-4 in. Londres, 60 


ol for 75e. we will send you an assortment of twelve cigars, eac! 
parately wrapped and described, showing four varieties of 10c 

pay two for a qua:ter values; or for >@e. an equal ¥ showing of) High- 

Grade 5c. & 10c, values. Send for our catal — ied Revertes,” 

which explains everything. All transporta caaveee prepaid. 


JOUN B. ROGERS & COMPANY, «The Pioneers,” 


882 Jarvis Street, Binghamton, N. 1. 
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A Message to Garcia 








On order of the Mikado this essay has recently been 
translated into the Japanese language and a copy 
presented to every officer in the Japanese army. (We 
think the Japanese will win. ) 





**]T want a special copy of your MESSAGE TO GARCIA, 
specially bound and illumined, for which I enclose ten dol- 
lars. This copy is for a boy who might not read, and cer- 
tainly would not prize, a cheap pamphlet. A fine book will 
appeal to him and may impress him, and if the MESSAGE 
goes home, it will be worth thousands of dollars to him— 
and to me.”’ 





Thus wrote a fond father. And so, in response to the 
law of supply and demand, we have printed a special 
edition of one thousand copies of this little essay, on 
Japan paper. 

Gontains pictures of Andrew Rowan, who carried the 
message; of Fra Elbertus, who wrote about it, and 
George H.. Daniels, who distributed two million 
copies of the ““ Message ”’ at his own expense. 

The books are hand-illumined, bound in limp leather, 
silk lined—very beautiful. . Price, One Dollar each. 




















4) may be as many as six men in America who 
do as fine work in this line as Strauss, but 
I do not know who they are. There may be 
studios as complete as Strauss’s, but I do not know who 
owns them. There are men who make pictures cheaper, 
but Strauss works for those who appreciate the best. 
Strauss is an egotist who makes good. He is also a 
Royal Roycrofter and a Philistine-in-Ordinary. His 
place is a palace and makes you think of the Petit 
Trianon at Versailles. Strauss does nothing but make 
portraits, but one of his reception rooms is fitted up 
with Choice Things made by the Roycrofters—furniture, 
rugs, a little ornamental iron work, and some of our 
fine books, samples of bindings, etc., etc. The Cublet 
will be in charge after May Fifteenth. 

When you go to the World’s Fair, go and see Strauss— 
tell him I sent you—make yourself agreeable to Charlie, 
who has charge of the buffet, and pour a small libation 
to the men who do things, not merely talk about them. 
q@ The Strauss shop is at Grand Avenue, near Franklin, 
St. Louis, Missouri # Wink as often as you wish, and 
look pleasant—or reasonably so. 
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$1,000,000 For Your Health! 


A million dollars is a vast sum of money, and yet 
there are rich men in this country to-day who 
would willingly part with that amount if it were 
possible for them to gain the complete enjoyment 
of life’s pleasures, to be found only in perfect health. 
Have you been careless of this priceless possession ? 
Have you allowed the advance guard 
of disease to creep into the stronghold 
of your vitality ? 






The “‘BEST’’ Tonic, rallies the disor- 
dered forces of your system, giving them 
new strength, courage and power to re- 
sist illness. It is the life of the barley- 
grain blended with the juice of the hop 
blessom; nutritive and restorative in its effect. An 
ideal liquid food, it creates new blood, replaces the 
wasted tissues, and calms the excited nerves. At all 
druggists. Write for booklet. 
PABST EXTRACT DEP’T., 


Muwauxez, Wisconsin. 
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The Philistine 


Vol. 18 MAY, 1904 No. 6 








Mary had a little Lamb, 

He was her steady Beau, 

And everywhere that Mary went, 
The Lamb put up the Dough. 
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Truth About Triggs 


wa) WANT to say something fair, hon- 
9m est and as thoughtful as I can about 
Triggs. That’s what the reporters 
call him—just Triggs. 

et Everybody who knows how to read 
knows Triggs. He’s the college professor who 
said that hymns are doggerel. For that he was 
lampooned, cartooned and vilified over all lati- 
tude and longitude. He said a great many things 
in explanation of his opinion about hymns, but 
the reporters did n’t pay much attention to his 
explanations. They just grabbed off the sensa- 
tional pronouncement and made the most and 
the worst of it. That’s the way with newspapers 
and newspaper men. 

But the worst slam ever aimed at Professor 

161 











THE PHI- 
LISTINE 





Triggs was the broadcast report that he had 
said that John D. Rockefeller, king of the 
Standard Oil monarchy and right tentacle of 
the boss octopus, was “greater than Shake- 
speare.” It’s extraordinary how that story 
stirred the “‘liter’y’’ world and what anathemas 
were forthwith hurled against the bowed but 
not worried head of poor Triggs. Because he 
happened to be a teacher in the University of 
Chicago, half the world believed that he had 
fallen down forever in adoration of the Standard 
Oil calf. ‘*‘ Philistine,” ‘‘iconoclast,’’ ‘‘neo- 
phyte,”’ ‘“‘ upstart,’’ were some of the tenderest 
epithets fired at him. 

He was a Professor in the University of Chi- 
cago—he is n’t now. 

1 was one of those who at first lambasted 
him and made jokes at his expense. But I have 
learned a few things from and about Professor 
Triggs since the first days of his unsavory 
notoriety and herein I shall try to set them 
down #24 

In the first place, Professor Oscar L. Triggs isa 
most modest as well as a learned man. He 
does n’t know John D. Rockefeller and probably 
would n’t go out of his way across the campus 
to inform the oil king that such a man as Triggs 
was alive and well. But he knows what Rocke- 

162 
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feller has done for the University, which is one THE PHI- 
| of the growing glories of the western United LISTINE 
States, and, knowing, believes that it is the 
greatest work one man has ever done within a 
lifetime. Triggs does not underestimate Shake- 
speare. Perhaps he overestimates Rockefeller’s 
deeds and desires to do further and better, but 
you must know Triggs before you can condemn 
him #4 
I heard him say one night: ‘‘It is better to 
make one beautiful chair that is a model of use 
and sightliness to the world than to think of 
something beautiful and merely write it in verse 
for the few.”’ And speaking of a great artist and 
critic, he said: ‘‘I would not insult Ruskin by 
saying that he was merely a fine writer.” And 
since I have brought Ruskin’s hallowed name 
into the study of Professor Triggs let me not 
omit saying that the Chicago Professor is a 
disciple of Ruskin, an ardent follower of that 
sage’s expressed theories about the mission and 
destiny of the arts. He is a devotee of that es- 
thetic school of which Carlyle was the founder, 
Ruskin the apostle and William Morris the 
incarnation. 
The artistry of crafts—the utility of beauty! 
¢ That phrase may help to epitomize the school 
to which Professor Triggs belongs. Let us ad- 
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THE PHI- 


mit that Carlyle, in his vague, sinister way, 


LISTINE muttering in the clouds, brought down from the 


upper Horeb of Art those yet cabalistic laws 
that stood for the unity of use and beauty. 
Certainly Ruskin elaborated these and at least 
exploited them for the chosen few. But Morris 
the poet, Morris the recluse, Morris the scholar, 
aristocrat and dreamer, made concrete the alle- 
gories of Carlyle and the preachments of Rus- 
kin. He did that of which they mooned. “ Ah, 
William Morris,’’ sneered a learned wag, “‘ he’s 
the poet-upholsterer!’’ And he was the poet- 
upholsterer and found glory and good in it. He 
made chairs in which the unlettered might sit 
and know that the form of things may have the 
symmetry of rhythm and music. He fashioned 
out of steel and iron things for the hearth and 
shop that were like messages from on high to 
men and women whose eyes and ears had not 
been trained to the remoter arts. He made a 
dog-iron beautiful, glorified the very pots and 
pans, and of a book made that for which the 
hand and eye yearned. 

Perhaps he was the priest at the marriage of 
the arts and crafts. He was no longer content 
to think and say beautiful things. He did them. 
He was the first to bring the studio to the 
workshop. His smithy was an atelier of the 
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artistry that is at the finger-tips of men who THE PHI- 

{ can neither draw, nor fiddle, nor rhapsodize. LISTINE 
His printing shop and his bindery became the 
vestry of all the kings and queens of song and 
story. His influence is living yet in every work- 
shop where craftsmen love their work and the 
making of a thing does not end with the wage 
which cannot buy beauty unless it lies in the 
heart and hand of the earner. 

But I started out to say something fair and 
honest for Professor Triggs. He is a disciple of 
the Carlyle-Ruskin-Morris school. But he is 
more. He hates money, per se, and lives for his 
faith. Now comes he with a project that should 
disarm even his newspaper critics, those recur- 
rent critics that hammer as gently and as in- 
terminably as the water on a rock. As leader of 
the Chicago Industrial Art League he is now 
about to establish a workshop and guild of 
artist-craftsmen, the ultimate purpose of which 
ig a modernization of even Morris’ plan in that 
it is to make for a corfection of the abuses of 
labor and help to solve the educational and 
artistic difficulties of the average craftsman. 
¢ As a nucleus of the movement a model guild 
and workshop is to be established in or near 
Chicago. Professor Triggs, an enthusiast of the 
( most unselfish qualities, is giving his time and 
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money to the enterprise. He entertains no false 


LISTINE hopes of remodeling the industrial world in his 


day or generation, but he is willing, even anx- 
ious, to help lay the foundation of a system 
that, he hopes, will bring about at least a par- 
tial solution of the problem of fetching education 
into the shops instead of waiting for the second 
growth and then offering education to the 
children of illiterate and hopeless parents. 
One night he said to me: “I have often won- 
dered why generous millionaires prefer to en- 
dow universities for the grandchildren of their 
employes rather than begin at the beginning 
and bring the universities to the toilers who 
helped to make their millions in the beginning.” 
That is the key-note to Prof. Triggs’ theories 
and actions. He believes that the present 
growth of manual-training schools as addenda 
to colleges and universities is a sign of the 
necessity for allying the workshop with the 
studio. 

JOHN H. RAFTERY 

AAR 


Religious opinions are always ridicu- 

lous excepting to the particular folks 

who believe in them—and to them all 

other religious opinions are ridiculous. 
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Letters About Love 


>) pw) HAVE read the Kempton-Wace 


waive) letters ; yes, and sorry am I that I 
“¥ y y 


Wai did so. They’re all about love, as 
i if love were analyzable, as if it could 
be vivisected, as if anybody knew 
anything about it, or cared anything about it as 
a problem. Then, when people who are prigs 
get to writing on such a subject, they make one 
a-weary. 
The letters are stiltedly unnatural. The writers 
are writing to themselves, and not to their cor- 
respondents, and the result is unpleasant. My 
conclusion is that the author and the authoress 
of this book never were in love with anybody 
but themselves. If they ever were, they wouldn’t 
be writing about it so voluminously. 
Then, again, real love is n’t worrying about how 
much of mere sex goes to the making up of the 
sentiment. The sexual instinct, of course, has 
play in love, but not so much as to dominate 
the sentiment. When people begin to philoso- 
phize about love, they are more concerned with 
their own intellectual agility than they are with 
the passion. 
There’s nothing about love but just love, and 
when people begin introspecting they quit lov- 
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ing other people, and become enamored of 


LISTINE themselves. 


Love doesn’t have to be explained to be en- 
joyed. If you’re in love you don’t understand 
it, and nobody else has any need to understand 
it. The love of the ‘‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese”’ is one phase of the passion. The love 
of the Chevalier for Manon Lescaut is another 
phase of it. Dante’s adoration of Beatrice is 
still another. 

About all that anybody knows of either sort of 
love is that it strikes when and where least ex- 
pected, that it is a happy unhappiness or an 
unhappy happiness, and that it is about the only 
sentiment in which selfishness is smitten into 
selflessness. 

Some people say that there is a good love and 
a bad love. 

The people who say it, never say their own 
love is the bad love. But here am I philoso- 
phizing upon the fool philosophers who worry 
about love. There never was any one yet who 
was in love without being the better for it, yea, 
even tho, like Launcelot and Guinevere, or 
Paola and Francesca, they went to hell for it. 
The people who want to measure Love by 
Reason, want to divide a bushel of potatoes by 
a pound of butter. Reason goes into Love no 
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times ; Love puts abstract Reason out of busi- 
ness. It may be folly, it may be sin—but who 
will deny that it is glorious ? 

The Kempton-Wace letters are bad literature. 
They are essentially bad when Mr. Wace is 
most priggishly scientific. They are offensive in 
their inability to get far away from the subject 
of procreation. Melikes not those people who 
cannot get away in their philosophy from sweet- 
breads. That is the supreme banality, it is a 
mark of intellectual immaturity. Victims of the 
physical analogue of such mental condition are 
put away in asylums. Mr. Wace of these letters 
should be put in a strait-jacket. When I finda 
man insisting that men shall be bred as cattle 
are bred, ‘‘for points,” I am convinced that he 
has only a cattle-like apprehension of what love 
means. These letters of Wace’s are full of such 
rotten pseudo-science. And the worst of it is that 
this attitude, taken at first, as a pose, comes be- 
fore the book ends, to be a genuine delusion. 
q The book has been vaunted as a revelation. 
’T is nothing of the sort. What’s true in it is 
not new, and what is new in it is not true. The 
woman in the book—well if there’s a real wo- 
man back of the book anywhere, God help her! 
She is therein most pitilessly pilloried even at 
her best, and she must feel, if she be alive or 
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unlost to shame, as if she had been made the 


LISTINE subject of a medical demonstration at a crowded 


clinic of prurient-minded students. The Kemp- 
ton- Wace letters! Not for me. And really now, 
don’t we all prefer just to love along in our own 
way, without analyzing ourselves or the objects 
of our love, without doing anything literary 
with our love except letting it show in our 
work. All the world loves a lover—but not the 
lover who can take time off to study his or her 
feelings under a microscope. 

If one wants to find the only writing about love 
that is worth while he must turn to work in 
which there is no effort to do anything but ex- 
press love. You can find it in Shakespeare, in 
Mrs. Browning's Sonnets, in Bobby Burns, 
with plenty of sex in it, too, in the * Letters of 
a Portuguese Nun,”’ in Wilfrid Scawen Blant’s 
most blunt ‘‘Love Sonnets of Proteus,”’ and, 
to come down to our own very present day, in 
Ernest McGaffey’s ‘‘Sonnets to a Wife.’’ And 
none of these attempt to analyze or vivisect 
love# a 

The Kempton-Wace letters are useless. They 
won't teach anybody how to love. They won't 
help any one out of love who is in-—if any one 
ever wished such release. Everybody ought to 
be in love; with the right person, of course, but 
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with the wrong person in preference to being in 
love with oneself. 
It’s better to be a sinner than a prig. The world 
will forgive the first before the second, and 
somehow, I fancy that God will too-—for whoso 
has loved much, the same shall be forgiven. 
WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 
aan 
The trouble with many married people 
is that they are trying to get out of 
marriage more than there is in it. 
@Aa 
Success 


HE other day I asked a dear little 
girl, nine years old, what was the 





ai meaning of the word ‘ success.”’ 
y 


<A Gd And without an instant’s hesi- 


ms] tation, she answered: 


6 
%),) 
?) 

' 


‘It means to succeed—I thought everybody 

knew that!”’ 

**To succeed in what?’’.I ventured. 

‘* Why, in what you want to do, of course.”’ 

And I kissed the little girl once on the forehead 

and twice on her dimpled chin, and let it go at 

that# a 

But it may be assumed that there is no such 

thing as success in a bad business. To succeed 
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in injuring another would be a calamity for me 
—not a success. We all want to succeed in 
doing what will bring the best possible results 
to ourselves, and the least possible harm to 
others. So success means, first, to achieve what 
is good for yourself. And, second, to do that 
which bestows a benefit on others. 
And, of course, there are many degrees of suc- 
cess ## 
Let us once and forever get rid of the savage 
fallacy that success lies thru sacrifice. The 
person who loves you so well that he will sac- 
rifice himself for you, will sacrifice you for 
others, if he loves them well enough. If martyr- 
dom is a good thing for me, I'll visit it on you 
if I can, for your own good. And thus we see 
that martyr and persecutor are cut off the same 
piece of cloth—and in the past they have shifted 
places with great alacrity. There is really small 
choice between them. 
Success implies joy in your work—and joy 
means better work to-morrow. And all good 
work is reciprocal—it benefits many people. 
But all success is comparative—no success is 
final. And the reason that success sometimes 
palls, or embitters, is because the person has 
sat down to enjoy it, not knowing that every 
success is a preparation for a greater success 
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just ahead. You must gather yourmannaevery THE PHI- 
day #2 LISTINE 
So far as we know, a successful life here is the 
best possible preparation for a successful life 
to come. And while there are no pockets in a 
shroud, yet the soul you have, you ’d better not 
barter clean away. The soul you have here will 
be the soul you have there—else is immortality 
vain. And whether this soul is ‘‘ saved”’ or not 
will depend upon whether it is worth saving. 
qd So the highest wisdom, it seems, would be 
the ambition to succeed in having a soul worth 
saving. 
v And to succeed in this ambition, my advice 
would be: Don’t trouble much about your soul 
—do not pull up the vegetables to see how the 
roots are growing. 
Do your work, and what you are will be shown 
in what you do. 
Work is exercise, and exercise is expression. 
We grow only thru exercise—we are strong in 
the muscles we use, and it is so with every 
faculty of the soul, and every attribute of the 
mind. We are strong in the qualities we use. 
¢ And if all work is exercise, and we grow only 
thru exercise, then the wisdom of exercising 
our highest and best will be at once apparent. 
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qd I am told that rabbits do not catch mice. 


LISTINE And the idea has just come to me that the rea- 


son rabbits do not catch mice is because they 
do not desire to. 
Perhaps I am wrong about this, but I have to 
say what I think. 
Cats catch mice. A cat is no quicker in its 
movements than a rabbit and cannot run as 
fast, but the cat desires to catch mice and does. 
qd Yet if you have ever watched a cat about to 
spring upon a mouse, it never occurred to you 
that the cat had studied the problem; had re- 
volved in its head all of the best methods for a 
spring, and worked out a theory for the most 
successful pounce. No, the cat has no theories. 
The cat just catches the mouse; and while the 
rabbit is chewing the cud and theorizing, the 
fox catches the rabbit. 
Things that chew the cud do not catch any- 
thing. 
The objection can here be raised that in its 
nature the rabbit is not a mouse-catching an- 
imal ; the cat is, and hence no praise nor blame 
can be accorded either way. All of which is very 
true. And this is where man has the advantage 
of cats and rabbits—-he has the power of choice. 
q Of course, I am quite aware that some 
psychologists say that we merely succumb to 
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the strongest attraction and call it choice, but THE PHI- 
the theory is a trifle too fine for the average LISTINE 
brain, and fatalism as a religion went out with 
Schopenhauer. 

Man can weigh, sift, consider and decide—he 
makes a choice. I come to a point where the 
road forks—I decide which branch I will take. 
I may then follow it for a mile, and retrace my 
steps, and take the other track. And this ability 
to choose is what differentiates man from the 
brute # # 

You can do the wrong thing if you wish: if you 
desire to choose an absurd thing you may. 

In his essay on ‘‘Compensation’’—the best 
thing ever written by an American—Emerson 
says, ‘** What will you have,’ quoth God—‘pay 
the price and take it!’ ’’ 

After you have chosen what you want, before 
you can possess it, you must pay the price. 
Usually, the more valuable the thing, the higher 
the price. The prize ia given only to those who 
deserve it -those who earn it. 

The cat pays the price for the mouse by long 
hours of silent watching—in stealthy chase 
personal comfort is never considered. There is 
a oneness of aim—a complete concentration, 
and it is this singleness of purpose that brings 
the cat success. 
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It is about time, perhaps, to drop the metaphor, 
lest one of those forty thousand persons who 
daily cross London Bridge shall construe this 
into an argument favoring feline methods in 
winning success. And so I will here say that 
the stealthy, silent crouching and crawling, the 
lying in wait, and the sudden spring, are all 
right for cats, but for man there is a better way. 


Success is a result of a mental attitude, and 
the right mental attitude will bring success in 
everything you undertake. 

In fact, there is no such thing as failure, ex- 
cepting to those who accept and believe in 
failure. Failure! There is no such word in all the 
bright lexicon of speech unless you yourself 


have written it there. 
A great success, as I have said before—and as 
I like to repeat—is made up of an aggregation 
of little ones. These finally form a whole. The 
man who fills a position of great honor and 
great trust, has first fulfilled many smaller 
positions of trust. 
The man who has the superintendence of ten 
thousand men—say Mr. James J. Hill—has had 
the charge of many small squads. 
And before he had charge of a small squad, he 
had charge of himself. 
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When he was a baggage-man he had charge of 
the baggage, and he did his work so faithfully, 
so efficiently, so well that it was very soon dis- 
covered that he needed no superintendent. 
The man who does his work so well that he 
needs no supervision has already succeeded. 
qd And the acknowledgment of his success is 
sure to follow in the form of a promotion. And 
even should not promotion speedily follow, the 
man has gained power—grown in personality. 
He is more to himself—more to God. The world 
wants its work done, and civilization is simply 
a constant search for men who can do things. 
Success is the most natural thing in the world. 
The man who does not succeed has placed 
himself in opposition to the laws of the Uni- 
verse. The world needs you—it wants what you 
can produce—you can serve it, and if you will, 
it will reward you richly. 

By doing your work you are moving in the line of 
least resistance—it is a form of self-protection. 
You need what others have to give—they need 
you. q To reciprocate is wisdom. 

To rebel is folly. 

To consume and not produce is a grave mis- 
take, and upon such a one Nature will visit her 
displeasure. 
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The common idea is that success means great 
sacrifice, and that you must buy it with a price. 
In one sense this is true. 
To succeed you must choose. If you want this 
you cannot have that. 
Success demands concentration—oneness of 
aim and desire. 
Choose this day whom you will serve. 
Paradoxically it is true that you must “ sacri- 
fice’’ some things to gain others. If you are a 
young man and wish to succeed in business, 
you will have to sacrifice the cigarettes, the 
late hours, the dice, the cards, and all that 
round of genteel folly which saps your strength, 
and tends to unfit you for your work to-morrow. 
¢ That awkward and uncouth country boy who 
went to work yesterday is concentrating on his 
tasks—he is doing the thing, high or low, men- 
tal or what-not—yes! He is not so very clever, 
his trousers bag at the knee and his sleeves 
are too short, but his heart has but one desire, 
to do his work. 
I am no prophet, nor the son of a prophet, but 
I ’ll tell you this God’s truth: That uncouth 
country boy will some day be a partner in this 
firm, and you, with your sharp ways, your 
cigarettes, your midnight suppers, and your 
smart clothes bought on the installment plan, 
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will go to him and beg for favors which he 
alone can grant. 

Why ? Because he is in the line of evolution— 
he is growing, and you are not. You are stand- 
ing still, and to stand still is to retreat. 

An ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of clever- 
ness # # 

Astuteness adds nothing to the wealth of the 
world. The astute man is worth nothing toa 
community—all his astuteness is valuable for 
is to protect himself from other astute men. 
And his shrewdness and his astuteness so ad- 
vertise themselves that nobody trusts him-— 
nobody believes him. This type of a sharp man 
is found in every community. 

And sc the habit of continually looking out for 
Number One is fatal to success. Nature is on 
her guard against such, and if by accident they 
get into a position of power their lease on the 
place is short. 

A great success demands a certain abnegation 
—a certain disinterestedness. 

The man who can lose himself in his work is 
the one who will succeed best. 

Courtesy, kindness, and concentration —this 
trinity forms the sesame that will unlock all 
doors # # 

Good cheer is the direct concomitant of good 
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health. Isn't it the part of wisdom not to put 
an enemy in your mouth to steal away your 
brains? Isn't it better not to know you havea 
stomach, and to so fill your working hours that 
the night comes as a blessing and a benediction 

a time for sweet rest and dreams? 
These things mean a preparation for good 
work. And good work means a preparation for 
higher work. 
Success is easy. You do not ascend the moun- 
tain by standing in the valley and jumping over 
it#a 
Success is only difficult to the man who is try- 
ing to lift himself by tugging at his boot-straps. 
qd You cross the mountain ranges of difficulty 
step by step. And all the way the scenery 
changes and is beautiful. Up you go, step by 
step, occasionally stopping to take breath, now 
and again retracing steps to keep on the right 
pathas 
But forward and forward and upward and for- 
ever upward we go. 
And having crossed this range, we know we 
shall be confronted with others beyond. But 
thru the effort we are growing stronger-—exer- 
cise gives power for more exercise. Exercise is 
expression, and expression is not only neces- 
sary to life—it is life. 
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We are not afraid. Much joy has been ours, 
and is ours. The past is safe. And finally should 
flesh falter, and we pause for rest, and out 
across the valley should we catch misty 
glimpses of peaks beyond, we are still unafraid, 
and firmly do we believe that the Power which 
upheld us Here will not desert us There. 
ELBERT HUBBARD 
AAR 


Heart to Neart Talks with Pbi- 
listines by the Pastor of Mis Flock 


Do not ostracize the sawbuck, and 
still expect that things will taste like 
those your mother used to make. 
aA 

KNOW the smell of a doctor's 
i} office—both allopath and homeo- 
mai path; I know the beauty of C. S. 
parlors done in pale-pink and gold, 
j where white lilies with long stalks 
oad placidly in Dorflinger cut glass; I know 
the delights of a sea-voyage; I know the sani- 
tariums and the sanatoriums where everything 
has a flavor of formaldehyde ; I know the hunt- 





ing camps of Maine and the fishing camps of 

the Adirondacks; the Board Walk at Atlantic 

City and the Spa at Saratoga, but for health 
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THE PHI- and healing—freedom from care—and drowsy 
LISTINE indifference, where Allah counts not the hours, 
commend me to the Lumber Camp. 
The professional lumber camps where men go 
into the woods in the fall and do not come out 
until spring, and the intent is to get as much 
timber to the saw-mill as possible, is not ex- 
actly the kind I have in mind. 
Perhaps our Lumber Camp is n’t the best, but 
let me tell you a little about it: It is a tract of 
one hundred and sixty acres, eight miles from 
East Aurora, five miles from a railroad station, 
one mile from a main road and a mile and a 
half to the nearest house. 
Santiago Roycroft Cadzooks located the claim 
and filed his caveat to it by right of discovery ; 
but we paid an agrarian pretender three thou- 
sand dollars to quit-claim it. 
Now three thousand dollars will not build you 
even a bink gymnasium, but here we have these 
one hundred and sixty acres with an average of 
one hundred trees to an acre that are from one 
to four feet thru at the butt. That makes just 
about sixteen thousand trees, with an average 
of one thousand feet of lumber and three cords 
of fire wood in each—oak, hickory, maple, 
cherry, beech and birch. There used to be a lot 
of hemlock too, but the pretender cut it off to 
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get the bark. Bark brings a price and it is easy THE PHI- 
to harvest the crop and cash it in; hard wood, LISTINE 
a long way from market, is another thing. 

It was three years ago that Santiago came up 
here with Ali Baba, Sandy, Deacon Buffum and 
a bum printer named Odds Bodkins. They 
carried axes, a cross-cut saw, and an auger. 
qd In a week-they had built a log house 16x 24, 
shingled it with slab shingles, built a fire place 
and plastered it with mud and chinked the 
whole house as well. Inside, along the wall, 
they built six sleeping bunks, boxes six inches 
deep, and filled them with leaves. They came 
down town one night, lifted an old cook-stove 
out of the phalansterie, helped themselves to 
tinware, carried off a glass door for a window 
and there you are! 

Since then we have cut enough logs for rafters 
and beams in the new shop and chapel ; sent to 
the saw-mill enough oak, cherry and maple to 
make a train-load of Roycroft furniture; sup- 
plied cord wood for a dozen families, more or 
less, and now we are building a log studio for 
Fournier, the painter-man, 28x42, in the village. 
qd But the by-product of this lumbering is the 
real thing—that is, recreation and rest. 

Rest thru change of work—I wonder if there is 
anything better ? 
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There is always a rivalry as to who shall go to 


LISTINE the woods next—printers with slightly pied 


physique, high-binders who think the world is 
down on them, artists depressed and writers 
disgruntled—the woods ask, ‘‘ Why so hot my 
little man?’’ and has healing for them all. 
The first day with a new crew in camp there is 
much singing, needless hilarity, with tales ir- 
relevant and persiflage inconsequent, but the 
swinging of the ax, the pulling of the cross-cut 
saw, and piling of brush, melts and mellows 
excited nerves, and a tiredness comes over the 
toilers, so when the cook pounds on the dish- 
pan at supper time, the music is a symphony 
as sweet as ever seraph sung. 

Eat! Heaven help us! how we do eat. After 
supper there are stories and songs, but auditors 
yawn, and blankets and beds of pine boughs in- 
vite and at eight o’clock the last man up puts 
out the light, and a hooting owl in a nearby tree 
serves in lieu of curfew. 

At daylight the rattle of pans and the crackling 
fire, with sundry prods from Santiago and 
questions like this, ‘‘ In God’s name! hain’t you 
goin’ to get up all day!’’ awaken the sleepers. 
q The first snow of November lays lightly on 
the fallen leaves, and down at the creek, the ice 
has just skimmed the surface of the little bay. 
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@ When Santiago asks questions, he expects THE PHI- 
no one to answer them—and we don’t. Santiago LISTINE 
is a rival of William Walker Atkinson and 
teaches by inference and suggestion. Santiago 
is exactly six feet high, weighs two hundred 
and ten, is freckled, and also red-headed. Even 
the Physical Director respects him—no gym- 
nasium-made muscle can cope with a man of 
the woods. Half-nelsons and grape-vine twists 
are as nothing to a man with arms like second 
growth hickory, who can throw you over the 
house or pin you fast, struggling, to the wall. 
qd The question of no breakfast is never up for 
discussion in the Lumber Camp. The savory 
smell of coffee and frying bacon coming to you 
as you break the ice in the creek to wash your 
face and hands, resolves Bernarr McFadden in- 
to a phantom unguessed and puts Dr. Kellogg 
of Battle Creek on his back. 
Eat? Yes, eat what you like—and three times 
a day, but it will not be necessary to tell you 
this if you are a woodsnian. 
Just as the sun comes sending gleams of gold 
thru the trees you hear the sing of the saw, and 
the merry music of the ax. 
You were sore and tired when you tried to get 
out of your bunk, but the coffee, or the bacon, 
or the cold water of the creek, or the rising sun, 
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THE PHI- or something, has made you feel like a boy of 
LISTINE twelve when you followed the frosty road to the 








Little Red School House. You sing, you want 
to dance, you want to pray, to preach, to write, 
to paint, but instead you pile brush because 
Santiago Roycroft Cadzooks told you to, and 
Santiago is six foot, weighs two hundred and 
ten, has freckles, also is red-headed. 

So you pile brush and thank God you are alive. 
Oh, it is fine to be able to work, to eat, to sleep 
—to be sublimely stupid and beautifully dull. 
q The monastic impulse —this desire to get 
away from the throng, to go up into the moun- 
tain, is right and proper and should be en- 
couraged. ‘‘ But because I like a pinch of salt 
in my porridge is no reason that I want to be 
immersed in brine,”’ said Dr. Holmes. To give 
way to the monastic impulse does not mean 
that we should become monks. What would 
become of the old world if all the men and wo- 
men in it should get them to a nunnery and 
quickly, too, or hike to the woods! 

The real problem of life is how to live rightly 
in the world, not how to get away from it. 

And one good way to prepare yourself for doing 
your work in the world of men is to take to the 
woods—occasionally. 

Hunting and fishing and idling will not exactly 
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do—they do not satisfy the unities: you must 
make yourself useful. I have known men to go 
off with a rollicking company of hilarious good 
fellows for a fortnight and come home fagged. 
There was too much of a good time. Usually, 
no man needs a vacation so much as the man 
who has just had one. Can you imagine any- 
thing worse than reinforcing the beauty of the 
forest with budge? In the woods, cut out booze, 
and forswear all fancy cookery. Don’t try to 
scintillate or be smart, cultivate the silence— 
get acquainted with the birds and squirrels ; 
listen to the sighing of the breeze thru the 
branches, and the rippling music of the brook; 
watch the blue smoke curling from the cabin 
chimney, and look for the flock of quail that 
comes daily out into the clearing to get the 
scraps you have placed for them. And above 
all, keep on good terms with Santiago, and note 
how he can drive a stake fifty feet from a tree 
and then drop the monarch of the forest (I 
trust etc.) so it will drive the peg into the 
ground. And see when you get home if you can 
do your work as calmly, surely and faithfully as 
he of the freckles, red head and imperturbable 
ways. To the woods! 
AAA 

By right thinking does the race grow. 
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HE friends of James Anthony 
Froude have issued a booklet, the 
manuscript of which was found in 
his strong box after his death. In 
; this manuscript Froude expresses 
much regret because he did not tell the whole 
truth about Thomas and Jeannie Welsh Car- 
lyle, and so his friends give him this chance 
after death. And he now proceeds to tell the 
truth, as he found it recorded in the Diary of 
Jeannie Welsh, and as it appears from the tes- 
timony of her friends and from the “ confes- 
sions ’’ of Carlyle himself. And the inference is 
that Thomas Carlyle was a very cruel and 
heartless wretch. 

Was Carlyle cruel? 

I think so. 

And he was also infinitely tender and kind. 
After his wife was dead we see he manifested 
great contrition, and was full of the desire to 
atone, to benefit, to bless. 

Was all this tenderness in his nature evolved 
after the woman’s death ? 

Then she would have better died before and 
given the divinity in his heart an opportunity 
to express itself. She lived too long. 

But no, men of seventy, for whom the shadows 
are lengthening toward the east, do not evolve 
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new qualities. They just manifest old ones, THE PHI- 
like insane people. During the last ten years of LISTINE 
Emerson’s life, did he manifest new English 

traits ? Not at all—simply the habit of his life 

lay bare, his soul unmasked. We see him look- 

ing at the still, white face of Longfellow and 

saying, ‘‘ A rare, sweet soul, but I cannot re- 

member his name!’’ All souls were rare, sweet 

souls to Emerson—he remembered no others. 

q@ The fact that T. Carlyle for fourteen years 

before his death paced the darkness, chiding 

himself and crying aloud because he had not 

manifested more love, proves that the love- 

nature was strong in him and always had been. 

qd People, cruel. by nature, do not suddenly 

grow tender at seventy. @ Jeannie Welsh did 

not call out the love nature in her Tammas. 

qd That was her limitation, and she was the suf- 

ferer. Note this, however; her Diary proves 

that the lady lay in wait for cruelty and recorded 

it when it came. Her heart was fixed on cruelty. 

qd If there were nothing but unkindness in a 

marriage, the parties to it would die in a year. 

No one can endure continued cruelty. Well, 

why do men and women, mismated, continue 

living together ? 

On aecount of the children? d Rodents! 

They live together because they want to. The 
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Carlyles had no children, and many cases can 


LISTINE be recalled by every one where incompatible, 


childless couples cling for life. Books, pictures, 
relatives, furniture, society and ease make 
more clingers than children. 
There must be a certain satisfaction some- 
where—followed by cruelty, of course, but in 
the cruelty there is mixed a certain tenderness. 
Love is always cruel. We give our best to the 
world, but reserve our worst for those we love. 
Indifference is neither cruel nor kind—love is 
both in turn. The woman who cannot endure 
pain should to a nunnery go—and quickly, too. 
qd Jeannie Welsh records the cruelty, but does 
not say anything about the hours of sweet 
peace and sublime content. 
In fixing her heart on cruelty she made a bid 
for more. If she recorded cruelty she thus per- 
petuated it. If she wrote of it, she talked of it. 
q@ Everybody is cruel, unkind, contemptuous, 
scornful—it is all a point of view. 
I doubt whether a nigger ever lived who was 
as refined, gentle and honest as Uncle Tom. 
And if he did, he was not beaten—simply be- 
cause he was not exasperating. And next be- 
cause he was worth a thousand dollars. 
No child ever lived who was as angelic as Little 
Eva—except in a printed book. Live children 
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are little savages, and make a big demand on 
somebody’s patience. 

A good friend yesterday showed me a letter 
wherein he was accused of ‘‘ refined cruelty,” 
with a list of times and places. The document 
showed how he had humiliated one of the 
meekest, gentlest souls imaginable by com- 
pelling the person to appear in unfit, cheap and 
ridiculous apparel, by ordering her to do slavish 
work, and he had even dictated what she called 
her religious convictions. My friend is not ex- 
actly perfect, but certainly he is not cruel. But 
after I had read the letter he said, ‘‘ And the 
worst of it is, it is all true.’”’ It was just a point 
of view. 

The average man sees but little—and he sees 
mostly what is projected on the screen by his 
own heart. We can imagine a man going into 
an art gallery, and instead of looking at the 
pictures, he fixes his eyes upon some fly specks 
on the wall, and refuses to see aught else. 
When he goes away all he talks of is fly specks 
—his brain is speckled and freckled with fly 
specks # # 

I used to pity Jeannie Welsh. Portraits show 
her as handsome, vivacious, intellectual. She 
had her taste of life—it wasn’t very bitter or 
she would not have lived to be over sixty, as 
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she did. She got out of life all she could hold, 


LISTINE and so did Tammas. 


Everybody should read “‘The Ring and the 
Book” once a year. I am getting to be Socratic. 
Socrates liked life, and I like it, every bit of it. 
Why should n’t I, when I have been privileged 
to see it from a thousand sides, and it has all 
nourished and benefited me? I used to keep a 
Diary, mental, of cruelties inflicted upon me, 
but now I have quit it. I do not pity folks quite 
so much as I once did—to pity people is to sink 
them a little deeper in the Slough of Des- 
pond. I congratulate them on the fact that no 
matter what has befallen them they are still 
alive. I pity only the Dead Ones who think they 
are alive. 
#AR 

OL.WILLIAM McINTOSH, Man- 
aging Editor of the Buffalo“‘News,”’ 
also ex-President of the Genesee 
Valley Hunt Club, says that follow- 
=aatj ing the wily anise-seed trail is a 
tame and attenuated sport, fit only for degen- 
erate sons of an effete aristocracy. He advocates 
trailing ideas as a change, and trying the saw- 
buck for physical exercise. The Wadsworthi 
reply to the argument by calling Colonel McIn- 
tosh names which I prefer not to print. 
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HAS A SAY 


The School Principal Talks About Food. 





The Principal of a High School in a flourishing Calif. city says: 

“* For 28 years I worked in the school with only short summer va- 
cations. I formed the habit of eating rapidly, masticated poorly 
which coupled with my sedentary work led to indigestion, liver 
trouble, lame back and rheumatism. 

“Upon consulting physicians some doped me with drugs, while 
others prescribed dieting and sometimes I got temporary relief, other 
times not. For 12 years [ struggled along with this handicap to my 
work, seldom laid up but often a burden to myself with lameness 
and rhuematic pains. 

“Two years ago I met an old friend, a physician who noticed at 
once my out-of-health condition and who prescribed for me an ex- 
clusive diet of Grape-Nuts, milk fruit. ~ 

“I followed his instructions in two months I felt like a new 
man with no more headaches, rheumatism or liver trouble and from 
that time to this Grape-Nuts has been my mgin food for morning and 
evening meals, am stronger and healthier than I bave been for years 
without a trace of the old troubles. 

“Judging from my present vigorous physical and mental state I 
tell my people Methuselah may yet haveto take second place among 
the old men, for I feel like I will live a great many more years. 

“To all this remarkable change in health I am indebted to my 
wise friend and Grape-Nuts and I hope the Postum Co. will continue 
to manufacture this life and health giving food for several centuries 
yet, until I move to a world where indigestion is unknown.”’ Name 
given by Postum Co. Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ask any physician what he knows about Grape Nuts. Those who 
have tried it know things. 

“ There 's a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous little book, “The Read to 
Welilville.” . 
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This Ladies Writing Desk speaks for itself. An 

ornament—convenient and useful—made in solid 

red oak—weathered finish. Price, Thirty Dollars. 
Our catalog will be sent on request. 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 












































Roycroft Furniture 











S not mission furniture. It ’s 
Roycroft and built roycroftie. 
Our styles are our own and 
our patterns are designed and 
developed right here. 
We don’t.make a great quantity of fur- 
niture, but what we do make is made 
honestly by hand. 
It will never wear out nor will you 
grow tired of it. The plain, simple, 
honest production never grows old and 
there is a satisfaction to be gotten from 
such things. 
I Perhaps if you intend purchasing a few | 
pieces yqu better write us now, for if we 
happen to be out of what you want, it 
will take us four weeks to fill your order. 
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THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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VISITORS TO THE 
LouIsIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO INSPECT THE 


ANHEUSER-BusCH BREWERY 


WHERE COMPETENT GUIDES 
SPEAKING ALL MODERN LANGUAGES 
WILL BE AT THEIR SERVICE 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 






































Water Service Without 





Dwellers in the country or in the suburbs of cities can have 
all the comforts and benefits that the city homes possess, 
in the way of a water supply, by the installation of the 


DOMESTIC WATER 
WORKS SERVICE 


The system is simple, durable and successful. The water 
supply comes from tanks buried in the ground or contained 
in the basement of your house, and the pressure furnished 
by compressed air carries the water to any distance or height 
required. You can have running water all over your house, 
and for your barn and lawn beside. The system also affords 
a good fire protection and reduces rates of insurance. Over 
1,500 plants are now in satisfactory operation. Write for large 
illustrated Catalogue C and complete information. Address 


Clarence A. Burton 


304 Delaware Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 























This trade mark Made in the 
H ld 


onaserat box Pyve Habana fe"... 
SOLD BY INDEPENDENT DEALERS 


Baron De Kalb 
Henry Irving 


For 50c. we will send you a handsome pic- 
ture of KING LUD, champion Bull Dog of 
the world, framed in weathered oak kennel. 


John W. Merriam @ Co. 


The Roycroft Segar Shop, which is 
“ At the SIGN of the BULL DOG” 


139 Maiden Lane, New York 
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VACATION TOURS 














To Atlantic City, Cape May, and all seashore resorts via 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
“The Great Scenic Highway” 
between Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia. Atlantic City 


excursions will be run July Twelfth, August Fifth, September 
Second, Nineteen Hundred and Four. Write for particulars 

























WM. B. WHEELER, Western Passenger Agent 
Three Hundred Sixty-nine Main Street, Buffalo, New York 
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ROBABLY there are not five 

bookbinders in America equal 
in skill to our Mr. Lowis H. Kinder. 
To bind a book beautifully & well 
is an art! That is the way we bind 
—and if you wish to expend ten, 
twenty, or one hundred dollars for 
binding a single book, Mr. Kinder 
and pupils will give you full value 


























EAST AURORA, Erie County, NEW 
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The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 








VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE 


An Essay in Four Parts by Robert Louis Stevenson, Well beloved 


ERE is an essay on Love and Marriage—the one subject that 

will never grow old—all expressed most happily in that deli- 
cate, elusive, subtle and witty way of the Master. This man knew 
the human heart, its longings, doubts, hopes and fears. He knew the 
shoals and shallows of life, the rock-bound coast and the great wide 
open sea; and he knew, too, the Delectable Isles where Allah counts 
not the days. The Grown-up—man or woman—who does not read, 
re-read, mark, line, linger over and love Vircrnisus Puerisqve, is 
letting the joy of life give him the slip: dropping a stitch in life’s 
loom that will have to be picked up in another incarnation. 
Price, limp leather, - - - $ 2.00 
In genuine Parchment, Citten taiitiinie style, 2.50 


A few on Japan Vellum, three-quarters Levant, 10.00 


The book that gives you the gist, the meat, the kernel of the philos- 
ophy of ELBERT HUBBARD is 


CONTEMPLATIONS 


The volume contains Forty Essays and about Five Hundred Orphic 
Sayings, selected from the writings of Fra Elbertus, by a Woman 
who Understands. Some folks like this book, and some do not. 


AS A SPECIMEN OF UNIQUE 
TYPOGRAPHY IT RANKS HIGH 
The price, bound plainly and solidly in boards, $ 5.00 
Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, hand-illumined, 
bound in threé-fourths Levant, 25.00 











The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 
By Elbert Hubbard 






















Each iil contains Twelve Es 
says, with portrait of each subject 





Volume 1—GOOD MEN AND GREAT 
Volume 2—AMERICAN AUTHORS 
Volume 3—FAMOUS WOMEN 

Volume 4—AMERICAN STATESMEN 
Volume 5—EMINENT PAINTERS 


Printed by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, but 
bound roycroftie in limp leather by the 
Roycrofters. Price, Two Dollars per vol- 
ume. A few sets bound solidly in three- 
fourths ooze calf, the five volumes in a 
box, price for the set, Twelve Dollars 
and Fifty Cents 42 42 KB 4B 








































OD LIVER OIL is extracted from codfish 
that are suffering from fatty degeneration: 
it is a little like pate de foie gras, which is 
made from diseased livers of fowls. Pate de foie 
gras agrees with some, and so does Cod Liver Oil, 
but to others these things are poison. OLIVE OIL 
has been successfully used as a food and medicine 
since history began. In Egypt of old, the physi- 
cians used to rub the patient from head to toe 
with Olive Oil, and the practice is now revived in 
most hospitals for nervous disorders. Taken inter- 
nally Olive Oil was not palatable unless mixed 
with temon juice or brandy. Weak stomachs can- 
not stand the acid of lemons, and the second is 
objectionable on account of the tendency to 
gradually increase the brandy and lessen the oil. 
But now we have 





Ehmann’s Emulsion of 


PURE OLIVE OIL 


which is palatable to everybody, and is quickly 
digested even by confirmed dyspeptics. If you 
know you have a stomach, and wish to be disan- 
nexed from the conviction, send us One Dollar and 
we will mail you a large bottle of the Emulsion. 


EHMANN OLIVE COMPANY 
OROVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
































































ONCE UPON A TIME 
In Buffalo, New York, there was a religious 
sect called ‘‘ Millerites,”’ and they figured it 
out that the world would come to an end on a 
certain day. They disposed of their property 
and made their robes, and got everything all 
ready. But the night before the day when the 
trouble was to occur, some of the Millerites 
lost their nerve, and made a mad rush across 
the river to Canada, so to escape the general 
wreck, 4] “‘ Every day is judgment day,”’ Em- 
erson says, and if more of us would take a 
trip over to Canada once in a while (or oftener), 
it would be good for us. The air there is full of 
ozone—no miasma—no fever, and the fish do 
bite prodigious, if you know where to go. The 


GRAND. TRUNK 
people—Royal Philistines—have compiled a 
little book telling about the Canadian fishing 
resorts, how to get there, rates, hotel accom- 
modations, etc. It is sent for the asking. 
Suppose you write for it to-day. Address 


G. T. BELL 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent | 
Montreat, QuEeBEC 


























fhe Angelus 


You will find The Angelus on sale in only one store in your town 











met with extraordinary success. The best proof of 
this success is the number of its imitators, a few of 
which have shared in varying degrees some popularity. 
| We only give one store in each city or town the sale of 
our instrument; so, naturally, rival or competing firms 
try to find a substitute for THE ANGELUS. 


Wibere Wmitators Fail 


Real lovers of good piano music (and by ‘“‘ good’’ we mean 
correct in technique and artistic in finish) know that a me- 
chanically exact repetition of notes, even though the tempo 


Sin Tue AnceELvus was introduced in 1897 it has 


be changed at intervals and the loud or soft pedal 
applied occasionally, does not meet their requirements. 


The Phrasing Lever 


of Tue Ancetus which, as its name suggests, permits the 


«“ 


performer to modulate or ‘‘colcr’’ any notes, phrases or 
passages,—together with the device for subduing the 
accompaniment while bringing out the theme of a compo- 
sition,—are not found on any instrument but Tae Ancexus. 


Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing free il- 
lastrated booklet and the name of the dealer in your vicinity, who will show 
you an Angelus and the marvelous results you can obtain by its aid. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


EstTaBiisHep 1876. MERIDEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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pasted on every fn 
PROVES IT 














Che 
Conversazione 
you hold during 
working hours 
with the rest of 

the workers will 
never make your 


pay envelope 
bulge. 





THE 
NATURE 


IBRARY 


will era and more responsive 
you own 


Che JXature Libtrarp 


It brings the open air into the home. 
Much of Nature's beauty, most of her 
facts, are in these ten superb volumes. 


to Nature can be taken in these 
pages free of all the care of travel, 
filled with - the glory of the 
great outdoo 

The faithful (and others) may 
easily learn what we know about 
this notable work by asking us. 
] We have a sample booklet, too, 
that is well worth looking over, 
and we'd like to send it to you. 
| Your name and address on the 
margin of this page, or a line to 
us will do the trick. 

Mention Tue Pxtuistine. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New York City 











need not be so short and stunted 
st because your great-grandfather 
your mother’s side was. It’s 
“argely a matter of the cartilage be- 
veen the vertebre being undevel- 

bed to its fullest extent. — 
By nomiracle whatever does the Cartilage Company 
claim to increase your height from one to three 
inches, but by a perfect system of right exercise and 
development. You can just as well have a graceful, 
rounded and erect figure as an awkward, stunted 


and stooped one. If you have the latter, you can 


improve it. 

There is no particular secret about this scheme (or 
anything else for that matter). It ’s simply the re- 
sult of the work of Mr. K. Leo Minges, who has 
spent a life-time perfecting it. No drugs, no opera- 
tion, no internal treatment—simply Nature’s ways 
closely followed. Now if you need some help to im- 
prove your general outward appearance, you better 
write to-day for a free booklet telling you how to 
do it. Address all correspondence to 


The Cartilage Company - 


Department 162 G 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Flatter your friends | 
through their taste 
for the beautiful. 


Dorflinger 


Glassware 


aftistically cul, may 
be —_ the store 


C. DORFLINGER & SON 
3 & 5 West 1%h St., N. Y. 


PES wk CER Go ae SG 
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THE ROYCROFT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Carried on by Tue Royerorters in connection 
with the Roycroft Shop, East Aurora, New York 
4 Se Re Sea ae ake a a a se a a a ae ae a a a a ae ae ale aaa a a ae 
Opens July Fifth and closes September First 
SRE ARE SBE hee ae SE ape abe ae i ake a ae ak ae ake ate ae ae ake ae a a ae a ae a ae aa 


Students can remain a single week or through the season. The 
plan is: learning by doing, and through pleasurable animation 








PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS 


Bookbinding, Drawing, Illuminating, Cabinet-Mak- 
ing, Outdoor Sketching, Gardening, Typesetting, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Physical Culture, English Literature, 
History, Expression, and Dramatic Art. Daily con- 
certs and lectures on Art, Literature and Right 
Living through the exercise of the three H’s, 
HEAD, HEART and HAND 








LYMAN CHANDLER, Principal 


For terms, list of Instructors, etc., etc., address 


LADSON BUTLER, SECRETARY 
EAST AURORA, - - NEW YORK 
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/VAC VACATION 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED | 


When planning your summer vacation, questions I} 
will arise which you cannot answer readily. | 
We can tell you what you want to know about Colo- ff 
rado; Utah or California, the wonderful Yellowstone | 
| Park, the picturesque Black Hills of South Dakota, ff 
or the marvelous Puget Sound country. 
It will be our pleasure, if you give us the opportu- 
nity, to tell you how to reach any of these points, {f 
how long it will take, what it will cost, what you can *} 
| do and see when you get there, the cost of living, etc. [f 
| J All these places are quickly and comfortably 
1 reached by the Burlington’s thro’ train and car ser- | 
| vice from Chicago and_ St. Louis. If you want to go 
somewhere for rest and recreation after visiting the | 
World’s Fair, write us. 
Address the nearest representative of the Burlington Route, 


mentioning Tue Putistive, and the answer will reach you | 
| by return mail, | 


P. S. EUSTIS 
3uilington 4 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
CHICAGO: 














ome Pamphlets For Sale 


THE FOLLOWING LITTLE JOURNEYS BY 
ELBERT HUBBARD, IN BOOKLET FORM, 
WITH THE PORTRAIT OF EACH SUBJECT 








Madame Guyon 
Harriet Martineau 
Charlotte Bronte 
Elizabeth Fry 
George Washington 
Benjamin Franklin 
Alexander Hamilton 
John Hancock 
Samuel Adams 
John Quincy Adams 
Thomas Jefferson 
Daniel Webster 
Henry Clay 

John Jay 

William H. Seward 
Michael Angelo 
Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Meissonier 

Titian 

Anthony Van Dyck 
Jean Francois Millet 


Ary Scheffer 
Fortuny 

Joshua Reynolds 
Landseer 
Gustave Dore 
Chopin 


Mozart 
Mendelssohn 
Bach 


Liszt 
Beethoven 
Handel 
Verdi 
Schumann 
Brahms 
Corot 
Correggio 
Bellini 
Cellini 
Abbey 
Whistler 
Pericles 


THE PRICE IS TEN CENTS EACH OR ONE 
DOLLAR FOR TEN—AS LONG AS THEY LAST 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, 


NEW YORK 























NEW ENGLAND WATCHES 

Ladies’ Watch Novelties for wearing at the belt. Various 

styles are produced for summer wear, typical of all sports. 

Stylish and elegant designs. For sale by all jewelers. 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


Orrices: Thirty-seven and Thirty-nine Maiden Lane, New York; 
One Hundred Thirty-one to One Hundred Thirty-seven Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago; Spreckels Building, San Francisco, California 


/OYCROFT RAG-CARPET RUGS 


> 7 Made by-~Roycroft girls seventy- 

§? two years young. One yard wide 

ss a we by three yards long, $3.00, or in 
} SP Lee >. * a special lengths by order, $1 a yard. 


2 matt aaa Tue Roycrorrers, East Aurora, N.Y. 








LIVE THE NATURAL LIFE, EAT 
WHAT YOU LIKE, AND WALK 
ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE 
WAY.—ROBERT COLLYER 





. We Have One Set—Two Volumes 


EMINENT ORATORS 


Illumined; bound in or, Leather, individual design 
—all done by our Mr. Frederick Kranz. A very artistic 

jiece of work. Price for the two books in a box is $20.00. 
Bent on suspicion. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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